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hard to treat, particularly painful in a brief time, disagreeable for one's
friends. If I were sure of it, what should I do?
No, no! I should not have to probe or question myself at length.
Should I have the necessary guts? - Yes indeed . . .
It has already occurred to me two or three times in life to envisage
the possibility of suicide; but never, I believe, with so much force and
clarity as that evening during the little time between the Champs-
filys^es and the rue Vaneau in the taxi that dropped me at my door.
What does this gentleman want of me who is approaching me
while I am paying the chauffeur?
"Monsieur Gide?"
I reply with a grunt, but he insists:
"You are Monsieur Andre Gide, aren't you?"
At this hour of the night in the now deserted street, what can he
want of me?
"It is because," he says to me, "the rumor of your suicide has been
all over Paris this evening; I am a reporter on Le Petit Journal and,
like many of my colleagues, I had come to get the details. , . ."
Nice, 10 April
Two evenings with Valery, more charming than ever. And more
than ever I admire the resources of his extraordinary intelligence. And
what grace, what exquisite amenity in his conversation!
I ask him if the Nice museum is worth a visit He confesses that he
has not seen it; on the other hand, tells me of a remarkable exhibit of
Japanese prints. I confess in my turn that that scarcely interests me.
"Yes," he says in agreement, "at our age one is resigned to the mas-
terpieces of others."
Calms, 17 April
On the basis of what do you expect history to be written if not on
the basis of documents which, if false, will warp the whole machine
and the deductions, conclusions, etc., that depend on it? Truth, his-
torical truth, never imposes itself independently. On the contrary it
has this disadvantage, that "believers" imagine that it will always win
out in the end and rely on that; while the falsifiers work to make false-
hood win out. This is perhaps what partly explains why falsehood
everywhere has the upper hand and wins out so generally. It is also
because falsehood is advantageous, flattering, pleasing (at least to the
majority), whereas truth always embarrasses and hurts some in some
way or other. It has difficulty getting a hearing because it hurts to
hear.16 The good it does is known, or recognized, only afterward.
16 A play on words is lost here; the French has: "EUe a du mcH & $e fcnre
entendre parce queUe fait mal & entendre."